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PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS IN THE U.S.A. 
by Robert Wedgeworth 



Since the founding of the American Library Association in 1876, pubVic 
libraries have been a major focal point for library association activities 
in the U.S. However, since 1951 the specific programs for public 
libraries within the American Library Association have been carried out by 
the Public Library Association, a division of ALA. In 1980 the Public 
Library Association had 4,233 memb.ers and expenditures of $79,053. ALA* 
had 35,433 member^and expenditures of $8, 754 , 159. Other than the 
American Library Association and its Public Library Association division, 
the Urban Libraries Council comprised of the major metropolitan public 
libraries in the U.S. is the only other association type organisation' 
specifically for public libraries at the national level. At the state and 
regional level, there*»ar r e.f ive regional -associations and fifty-two state 
or territorial associations in whose, membershi p a number of public 
libraries can be counted. Nevertheless, these associations frequently 
include academic, school, and speciaT libraries as well. 

The programs for public library assoc-i ations -in the U.S., as ifr true of 
public library associations elsewhere, tend to fall into three 
categories. F\rst, education of public librarians, including 'formal 
postgraduate educational- programs as well as continuing learning programs 
intended to update and -enhance £he knowledge and skills of public 
librarians. \ * H 




^ Library Education 

In the U.S., formal educational programs are influenced through the' 
process of accreditation, vmanaged by the American Library*Associatio'n, 
under the auspices. of the U.S. Department of Education and the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation (an independent accrediting body for 
specialist and professional accr.eaiting agencies). Currently ALA 
accredits over 70 postgraduate library education programs in the U.S. and 
Canada. In addition, continuing learning programs are teamed cut by the 
Public Library Association, the American Library Association at its Annual 
Conferences, end .through conferences, workshops and institutes conducted 
by the state and regional associations. Indeed, much education for public 
' 1 ibrar i ansh i p is canoHH^it through the extensive pyMi ca 1 1 ons programs 
of ALA, The Puonc L TClM^Vssoc l at ion , and the state and regional 
a-ssoc lat ions . ^ 



Planning and Literature RfrvVews 

The second major aspect of publrc Vibrary association activity in tne U.S 
focuses on standards, norms, research,' and the development of other .tools 
and statistics to supportthe development of public libraries and public 

^ m 
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1 ibrari anship . The most outstanding example of .thvs activity is the 
recent prpgram developec^by the Public Library Association published in 
1980. Following a number of years of development, and research, the' Public 
Library Association is presently engaged in encouraging public libraries 
to adopt ots planning process, which lays out guidel>nes for a technique 
to foster community involvement and commurity relatedness in-public 
libraries. * % 

# 

This process published'by ALA in 1980 is intended to re-place quantitative 
standards for pub 1 ic- 1 ibrar i^s with a comprehensive process. of determining 
the needs, .interest, and requirements for library and information services 
.in 'a specific Ideal environment. The^^sult of this process is the 
determination of an appropriate configuration of facilities, programs and 
.services of a public library intended to meet the needs of targeted 
audiences within that local community. Tbe Public Library Association and 
the state based library associations' will continue to promote the need for 
reliable up-'to-date statistics about public libraries and puttfnc' 
librarians, the need to enhance the education of public librarians with 
more training and management in social sciences, and a series of 
publications bringing new ideas and skills t'o public librarians. 

One of the more traditional services developed by ALA for the guidance of 
putflic 1 ibrarians , is its literature reviews. , BOOKLIST , founded m 1903 is 
the oldest of the ALA journals. Fortnightly, it pub! ishes reviews of the 
books, films, records, filmstrips and other materials it recommends for 
purchase by American libraries. In addit ion,* '(Best Books" lists issued by* 
ALA's Association for Library Service to Children, and the Young Adult 
Services division provide additional guidante. By far the most, 
prestigious of the literature reviews culminates in the presentation of 
the Newbery and Caldecott Awards each year by the Association fqr Library 
Services to Children Presented -each year to an author and illustrator of 
children's books respectively, they represent the best children's 
literature published each year in the U„S. 

Voice of the Profession 



The third and perhaps most 'important current area of activity for public 
library assoc i aj^ns in the U.S. cfeals with* the communication of ideas, 
program reeds, and services to the public library community and to the' 
general public. Jhis communications program is carried out through 
newspapers, radio, television, graphics programs using posters and * 
bookmarks. Each year ALA defines a general public relations theme or 
concept around which all of its activities are oriented. Articles about 
libraries are researched and written for jourrf^ls and. newspapers . Posters 
and bookmar<s are produced and sold 'to libraries. Also, public service 
messages are recorded for radio and 'television featuring film stars, 
musicians, scholars and writers, and sports figures. ^ 

Through the several association legislative programs, librarians present 
testirrtony before state legislatures ^nd the U.S. Congress on the needs; 
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interests, and services of public libraries. These .efforts have resulted 
i*> funding 'for publ ic construct ion, state library network activities, 
training programs for public librarians and special assistance to 
IJfaries serving the blind and physically handicapped. 

As with public libra/ies in other countries, public libraries in the U.S. 
have been- sorely pressed by the spiral'ing costs for personnel, facilities 
maintenance, books, journals, and other library materials. At 
time, public library budgets in the U.S.-have tended to stabilize 
decline. Recent efforts tb reduce public expenditures have 
libraries very hard. Nevertheless, in t*e 1981 reductions of the federal 
budget, 1 ibeary. programs fared somewhat better than education programs in 
general. ^ 

Conclusion 

If public library associations in/ the U.S. are to be effective ift 
providing'coterent guidance to their individual and institutional members 
they must move decisively in several areas: 



the same 
or 

hit publ ic 



1. Improve the management expertised public ■ 
♦ librarians through better, training programs 



maintain regula^'statistical 
all 



Initiate^and 

compilations o{\ all aspects of public library work 

Develop more extensive publit support for public 
access to library and information service^ in our 
information-based society. / 
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Central library institutions and 
services in' Hungary 
by 

Istvan PAPP, Director of the 
Centre for Library Science and 
Methodology ut the National 
Szeohenyi Library 
Dudapest, Hungary 

Preliminaries 

Before coming to the propel suoje^t of this paper, I want , 
lo make three preliminary remaiks* on central library servicer. / 
/I am using the term "servicer" in the most comprehe.isive sense 
involving all kind of activities serving the fuaitxoning of a 
liorary ays-tern, from the central catalogues to the state super- 
vision and fro.,; research and development to education/. 

Having a closer look at the development and present situa- 
tion of librarianship in several countries we can notice, as a • 
geueral feature, the existence a id functioning- of various cen- 
tal institutions, organizations and agencies. It seems, libra- 
ry service has the inherent nature to strive after integration. 
T.ris appears not only in spontaneous ;o-operutinj ventures in 
standardizing technology fro., t.me to time or in in; tinctiv, 
co-ordination but it creates institutionalized' and formalized 
frameworks for itself. Sooner or later, as the ni: tory of libra- 
rianship has proved it, the tendency CfL ^tegration appears and 
vorks on an international level, too. 9 

/it is also a matter of fact tnat, i. go-eral, central serv- 
ices, as regards their content, correspond from country to coun- 
try; what differ is their legal status and their organizational 
framework*, in short, their formal aspects. Thi . , of course, . 
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follows frou*the hi'ttorioorcultural, &ooio-econoraical background 
of eac;i country, from the organization of public life and, lust 
but not -least, from the :.yatera of public administration; 

As regards the establishing of services we- ruay consider 
roughly two ways. One is the way of an organic and untroubled 
evolution. Here, the main characteristic is that on certain level 
of developed^librariunship, parallelly with strengthening profes- 
sioAlization, and mainly due to the increasing social ' demands 
raised^iTowards libraries, the tasks can not be met satisfactori- 
ly by isolated libraries out more economically and efficiently 
by cooperation, co-ordination and establishing specialized agen- 
cies. During this process central services appear when develop- 
ment has passed a critical borderline . The situation' is quite dif- 
ferent if a country's library system is to be newly organized 
fro-, the beginnings, or completely reorganized. In such a case 
J^he establishment of central services is enjoying priority, -be- 
cauoe central agencies are the main guarantee for building up, 
in a relatively rhort Ume, a professionally and efficiently 
operating library provision. This is- the *ay of a forced march. 

Central services in Hungary 

Hungary has a, long* library tradition. /I/ Endeavours for . 
central guida.ee traced back to the e..d of the -last century and 
to the' firat decade of this century when the first stones of 
the organization- 1 basis were laid dov.n. In this respect Hunga- 
rian librarians-hip h^e-gone, although at a slow pace, the clas- 
sical way of development." Following the 2nd World War in the 
lute forties, however, together with the social revolution or 
rather in corjwrjuence of it, a drastic reorganization of libra- 
rianship aria the recreation of public library provision took 
place. Strong centralisation and suitable- central organizations 
and services were tue main conditions to the realization of these 
ambitious objectives. 

Instead of giving detailed historical description the na- 
tional library policy indentions are indicated only by some facts 
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two central agencies startd functioning /one oJ tuc-m fro-.-, t 
\ear 1946, keeping on and extending the activity of. the National 
Centra for Interlibrary Lending and Bibliography , founded in 
192(3; the other one functioned from 1949 in order to organize 
the public library service/, in 1943 a chair for library science 
was established at the university, different library training 
courses were instituted, the National Council for Librarianship 
was founded under a v'er^ active state supervision. In the first 
half of the fifties both mentioned agencies were integrated into 
the National Library maintaining, of course, their original func- 
tions, except t^e central book supply to the public libraries; 
that one was taken over by a, specially organized department^ of 
a commercial firm /see later/* • ^ 



■ 

I don't intend to deal with the classical central services 
/central catalogues f international exchange and interlibrary 
lending, centralized book re-dis'tribution, national storage , 
libraries, etc. /These services are, as in many other places" of 
the world, in Hungary, too, concentrated mainly in *he National 
Library; however, it must be stressed that several large libra- 
ries ,ilfco take active part in their operation. Intte^d, I try 
to outline central services run by specialized agencies y.hich 
are characteristic to Hungarian librariimsBlp and maybe of in- 
terest for an international forum, 

CenJ^e for Library Science and Methodology * 

^The Centre for Library Science and Methodology was foyndea 
i i tjhe beginning of 1959.- /2/ Its predecessor vvms the so-call-ed 
methodological department at th»? national Library. Ai.c above 
mentioned independent agencies .My ce considered , .on the other 
iu. ad, as predecessors of thio methodological department/. The 
Centre which is placed in the or^nizat Lonal framework of the 
National Library, has a cert-*iji degree of autonomy a: d im under 
the direction of the Library Depart : t eut of the ; inistry of Kdu- 
cation* 
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1. Ita primary duty ia to provide a prof esaiarial basi.s to the 
national library supervision, to prepare and Support the 
library policy decisions. Accordingly, it participates in 
the surveys of supervision initiated by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation; it carries out studies and analyses preparing decif 
sions} it makes proposals for professional guidelines and' „ 
standards concerning library types and- services ; it elabo- 

' rates long-range plans for the development of libraria.nsh.ip , 
etc. 

2. The Centre works for impioving the social image of librarian- 
ship and Jakes care, in general, for public relations of 
librarianship. It organises different reading campaigns and 
strives, in the first place, to build up, with the help of 
mass media, an up-to-date library image in- tne public's mind, 
and furriers library 'use in everyday' s life. 

3. The Centre' incites t x ne development of interlibrary coopera- 
tion and co-ordination, it encourages the' joint ventures of 
libraries, works out suggestions for labqurer sharing, of- 
fers information on the activities going > on in libraries to 
prevent unnecessary overlapping of work and se'rvices, etc. 
Cooperation, of course, is determined by subjective, and ob- 
jective factors but the Centre tries *o function as a cata- 
lyzer in order to help all the possibilities, sometimes 
hidden, to realization'. ' v_ 

4. Professional consultancy. In. the earlier period the Centre's 
and ita predecessors' activity was characterized by the 
so-called methodological guidance and assistance. At that 
tirae»the young, newly founded libraries, run by a staff 
poorly trained, depended on the Centre's professionally 
qualified team which adviced' them in their daily routine 
problems. However, by now, a new relationship has developed 
between the Centre and the libraries. It is mainly due to 
the efforts of professional graining and it can be described 
as partnership of aquals i-. rank. Today a library facing s 
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a 'professional problem, doe a "not expecfa ready-made solu- 
tion from the Centre, but a consulting service. 

The Centre assUsts'the work of libraries with information 
services in two fields. A/. Public and' school libraries «are 
currently Informed on, Hungarian book* production: all books t , 
obtainable in booktrade, get their bibliographical descrip- 
tions, UDC signatures and subject headings, aqd at the same 
time, a code showing what ieind of libraries and readers 
•could be 'interested in the t?ook. This service is published 
on lodse , leaves ^cumulated yearly In a volume and subject 
cumulations are £,lso planned which include the titles *o£* 
a logger period. /ThJLs service is clbaely connected with 
the Hungarian national bibliography, on the one hand, and 
with the library bureau, on the other,/ B/f\The Centre of- 
fers information services in the field of library science 
and information t?ased on its special library. The quarter- 
ly published special bibliography, registering the current 
Hungarian library aftd information science literature, is 
worth 'mentioning; further on, the abstracting journal re- 
porting to Hungarian librarians on foreign literature as 
well as the information service on tools and equipment used 
in library and information *ork. 

Research and development "take un important ylace in the 
Centre , ,s/ activity. The efforts are concept; ated> on the 
fields of reading and library sociology, /)>/ of library 
system development and of library technology in the widest 
sense. It is an essential feature th^t only a part" of re- 
search apd development programmes are carried out by the 

Centre's own staff; in a number of projects it undertakes 

i 

the organizer's ro^e. 



Becuu§e library training institutions cfould" not take over 

'the tusks of c j>ntinuin,r tr^inia ~, yet, it is up to -the Centr 
« 

to, stand in fos them. It o r*r/ i\ize;"> aunil^ couraeo lasting 
one, one and a half ye xr '.na offers s;ie:i jli'/,.ition in stiver 
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branches of tne profession. It, addition, it' gives jaiWe 
and support /with curricula,' text-books,. consultation/ to 
•-the library assistant /clerical worker/ • courses , organized 
iu some libraries a:\d secpndury schools. The Centre has es- 
tablished a close cooperation both with the university and 
' the chairs' in the teachers' training, colleges : a "number of 
its publications serve as -study-aids for" them, staff mem- 
bers participate reciprocally in R+D projects and training ^ ^ 
coursea, etc, * ' ' % 

1 In .Hungary the national Bureau of Standardization is in 

charge of produoing standards for library and information . 
work. It goes without aaying thSt the Bureau relies on the 
' expertise and cooperation of libraries and librarians. The 
Centre does not play a leading part -among the' participants 
/at present, mainly ISBD standards are on the agenda and 
this field belongs to the competence of the l.atior^ Libra- 
ry/ but still, its stat* participate actively in .the work- 
in- groups and the Centre makes great efforts to introduce 
. the standards in library work.Furtner on, the Centre pub- 
lishes- .-aides regularly in those fields where no standards 
can be expected for the time being but there is a need for 
unifying the proeess or technology. 
9 x good part of 'Hungarian library literature' is published 
by the Centre, pro tuced partly in the printing workshop of 
' the National. Library andjpartly by the publisher associated 
- with the Centre. It is Jso usual that the Ce.tfre shares 
the intellect al and financial burdens of publishing wih^ 
■ other libraries. The range of publications is thematically 
balanced and rather varied. The "Konyvtari Figyelo- /Libra- 
ry Review/ la , jointly published journal by the NaUona 
. Jbra-y Council ano the Centre* th: editing *o« is carried 
- ' out by the Centre. 
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* * 10. International relations h.we developed ate/, "by step. The * 
Centre cooperates with numerous p irtittra^ abroad. It con- 
* eiders its "duty to inf orffff oreign co>leagues cn i'ungayian/ 
librarianohip. This is the reason why it publishes In Eng- 
- , vlish and Russian an abstracting, journal covering the bes.t 
part of Hungarian library literature. /%/ /The journal ip 
received by some 500 institutions./'* Tue Centre has organ- 
ized a number of exhibitions presenting Hungarian librarian- 
ship. It has participated in and even initiated internation- 
al researches and surveys* Centre is willing to fulfil 
the demand* of foreign colleagues, who egre interested in 
Hungarian librarianship, it organizes professional pro- 
grammes for foreign visitors or visiting groups. 

Structure 

It is important* to" note that in the Centre's practical 
work the functions are not rigidly separated fro::, each other, 
<5n the contrary, they are closely correlated. Projects are, in 
general, of complex character and they must be approached from 
different* aspects . One example: recently jthe improvement of 
library provision for handicapped persons has got on the'tigenca. 
First of all a state-of-art syrvey was carried out on the ba- 
sis of international literature . This literary survey will be 
published in a booklet wjjich will serve as a study-aid for, 
extension training courses. At the same time, experiments and 
researches are taken up in orde* to found properly the neces- 
sary" library policy decisions and to prepare the libraries for 
the new services , etc . ^ 

A staff member's position is far from being easy because 
the same person is responsible for tasks of diffe^ervt charac- 
ter, raised by diverse functions. 

• It was impossible to ^ive the Centre a structure fully 
reflecting its functions; other factors wer-j also considered 
v.hon ahaping the frame. Trie staff carries out its work-in the 
follov/in3 units: Dep^rtm^nt for >t*vork Pev lopmont /genf-ral 
oyster, cev lopmoat accord, n - ; to 1 ibmr/ • typos , networks and 
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readers' strata; number *of staff: 9./ Department of Library 
Technology /cataloging, clasq^f ication,acquisit ion, mechaniza- 
tion, building, A-V material, management ; number of staff: 8/. 
Department of Reading Researoh /sociology of reading and libra- 
ry*, readers' service in public libraries j nvuuber of staff: 6/„ 
Department of Holdings /information servibe for the acquisition 
work7of public and school lifcrarieiy number of staff: 11/. 
Department of Training /extension training, courses for library^ 
assistants, planning of manpower; number of staff: 5/. Inforrua- 
tion Department /special library ^and information services on 
library s9ier3.ce; number of staff: 14/. Department of Public 
Relations /iveading campaigns, mass media service^ international j| 
relations, publishing; number of staff: 5A * ' 

Relations 

The position hold by the Centre in Hungarian librarianship 
is determined also by its relatione with other institutio a and 
organizations. 

4s already mentioned the Centra guided, controlled aud 
*uint-;ined by the I,;i\istry of, Education, Working plans are ap- 
proved ani rii.orts accepted by the Library Department. *s a 
professional agency, the Centre often plays an initiative role 
and accomplishes the preparatory tasks in the decision-making 
procedure of state library policy. The Centre is not authorized 
to carry out supervision directly but takes part in the surveys 
of the Ministry of Education And sometimes erven acts as a super- 
visory body on behalf of the Ministry. However, its relation- 
ship wit:: the libraries i # s of professional and not of adminis- 
trative character 4 , that is why it' is a oonnecting link between 
state guidkir.ee and libraries. 

The National Library Council is the advisory body of the 
Ministry of Education and in such a capacity is involved in the 
process of policy nuking. Its members are not elected but ap- 
pointed by the Kini:.ter. The activity of the Council is carried 
ont in section and wor' ing groups; staff roca.bera of t!.. Centre 



participate very actively in the Council', vvolk, as contrib- 
utors It materials Sni secretaries of wording groups. 

• A very fruitful cooperation has developed! between the As- ( 
sociation of. Hungarian Librarians and the Centre. The Centre" 
mkea good use 'of the professional enthusiasm, competence and . 
initiative of She Association's membership and reciprocates it 
supporting ?in many ways the activity of the Association: takes , 
care of the Association's publications, organizes joint semi- 
nars and courses;- encourages its members to act as elected of- ^ 
ficers .in different sections of the Association, etc. ^ ■ 

The National Library and the Centre are closely, inter- 
relate. That is why lively discussions were concerned with 
the puality and contents of this relationship. The main ques-, 
tlon\s whether^ the Centre's relative autonomy should, be stressed 
for the benefit of the whole librarianship or the National, 
Library's R+D and other requirements should be taken into ac- 
count on a larger sca^when planning the Centre's activities^ 
Advocates of a closer integration sa y tnat it would be more 
economic and -re effective if certain tasks /e.g. internation- 
al and public relations, publishing,, further training etc./ 

i » t+ -i a nhvlous that for the time 

-ould be performed together. It is ob/ioas wj 

>ein* a fully- independent institution is not an attractive 

^° r f 1 .^ n r.n*re irjLKes full use 

.-.o-J-el in Hungary, the more so, ns tie . — re iu~K« 

of tr.i firioji^al-technical oasis, se. ... — , 

lQ ^ 0 n ^ flrt ' bv the '::atio.ial Liorary. On 
^f.- - "6£, end" r:no. , .led 6 e o..--- • l^.. 

, lr ' , p the > tre /.oul-i ^e Laid^ned 
t.-.e o>ner httfid, however , in cat-e ,ne . 

,<th Vnu *orriefl of a large library ooul^, * -ev. jr. 

vote ]e.% energy for ite priory objectives, .-v....c2y, to une 



ibrari .r^-hip as a whole. Thi; 



•"W'tro's rA.r^Digouo status .'^ * 

' * ^ / . l ^ <^ 7 u ► ''rentc-r part ol 

cl.r.?lcte integration- /cnaracten,.^ U- . ; 

socialist countries/ and the independ ,,t n.,U lu .aon /a. .8 
ti. ■ case- In the j&€rman Democratic He? olio./ A/ 

* fl (l.'.J 
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Coordinating Centres 

.Prom whet was said till now it would seem" that the Centre 
has a' monopolistic position 4n librarianship , bu*t this is not 
at all the case. A special feature, going back to the early fif- 
ties, of the organization of Hungarian librarianship is the net- 
work principle which means that libraries of identical scope of 
duties, or belonging to the same*' minis try or maintainer form a - 
network in'ovder to neet their objectives and to make more ex r ^ 
patiently use of re«Curces. Thus, the Centre has al.vaya shared- 
the research, .development', further training and* me thodolo -iccl 
guidance .-itn'the. antral libraries of networks, relied upo.. 
them as transmissions. The network system is completed by the 
-system of the so-called' cooperative circles .vhi?h comprehend 
libraries operating in the same subject field or region/county/ 
city. Th< leading 'libraries of the cooperative circles are alco 
natural iartnero of the Centre, in the second half of the seven- 
ties' the" ne* library law had. set up the so-called co-ordi- , 
nating centres, too, or to be more exact, it had legalized an 
established fact. /6/':ramely, several large libraries and in- 
formation institutions have played, for a long time, a leading 
role amon- uetworksV cooperating circles, of similar pharacter. 
Accordingly, the' following co-ordinating centres were assigned: ' 

Nation.! SsaoL-Snyi Library - public and trade union library 
net -oiks, rejio-al cooperative circles 

Hungarian Technical Liorary_and Documentation Centre - technical 
library net.vorks and cooperating circles 

Acroinfor:: - agricultural libra ry^ne t works and cooperating 



ration" :.edi-al Information Institute and Library - medical 
libraiy net-vJrKS una cooperating circles 

Centra] Library »ud .Vuaeum for Education - school library nut- 

• j ^.jaagogica] cooperating circles. ^ 



v.u ri' ■ 



State W<ij Library - libraries for nation minor! ties . 
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As a ooniequ-ence, the Centre - as of the \ T atix>::al * 

Library - has, in the first plaos; to deal //it?! the problems 
of publip library service and with the , region jlI . interlibrary / 
cooperation. Both dutieg take for grunted very close working 
relationship and rational division of tasks and responsiblli- # 
t^es with all the other co-ordinating circles; This i2 the only 
way for the Centre, if it really intends to perform satisfacto- 
rily tr£t part of its duties which touch *upun the whole libre-* 
rianship. Among the co-ordinating centres tlit "utionu^ Library , 
is primus i^ter, pares, will play - sooner or later - a ^uiling 
* role. The more so as the National 'Library runs the traditional 
oehtr-il services which are the most determining force in build- 
ing up a unified working library system, ano what is even more 
important for future development it produces the cpim iterized 
< national bibliography. According to tne plans the national bib- 
liogiuphies from abroad will be added to t;:e Hungaiim national 
file, too, in machine readable exchange format. 

%» 

Library bureau 

ji ^ 

Hungarian public libraries benefit in a la:je i^ai ure fro., 
th? services of the book supply centre 9 ' m opfratin* since 1552 
v.ithir the framework of a boot' wholesaler firm. The existence y 
of th^3 service does not prevent public libraries to buy €oo;:s 
from the'looal bookshops f ncvert^ele. s , it iu uuzh more oo.ive.^ 
"or tr.c:;. t r * rpend the better p*~rt of-tn-ir >u^g-t x \, this ce- - 
r/ -:e'i-y. The? oar. namely order tcget: ei win. t .r tr.o 
>Ht .1; a^ cards i:i the needed quanta \ , r- 1a'.« too- in a 

^ : r 0; h^n^n* destined f'jr library ar_e * ' p.'-vided ,.ith 

i i n r - >i * » 1 r o > - ^ t c r -i g e 



tt^. r.urks /public llbrai LeiJ • 
' ..V vitn Look c.urda. ?J.e :f..'.r^l :-o'.": .. «;V-: r<rvice 



iions ..rep'-r--^ by the It oo .'.-.id, too, th%* t:.t 

-.sntr'fl'tufccB into accouht only r ; i« prcf'-oaio.-iui t.spoo ! r cf 
,lif.rary service and coasaeroial i-^er^ts are iu: p^cKc-red. 
rte:i ev iluatin.* t:.e boolcs. 

! i (i ;i 
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"The- book supply uneasy ...eets thu needs of the v.hole ^.ublio 
and school 1 Lbruria ,sh ip a id an increasing number of special 
libraries u: '<£•= use of its .services. In the future the particular 
demands of special libraries /special -documents, sr..s terie.is pub- 
• lished outside the boo*k: trade, acquisition of computerized serv- 
ices, etc./ must be considered more and more. 

The bureau accepted the task froa: the beginning to c're - 
In addition to book supply - for standardized or unified fores 
needed for library a/:..inistration; it wanted to relieve espe- 
cially 'snail libraries from the burden of planning and pro- 
f unoing "iwiera. However, llprar^cs still are not satisfied with* 

:nc range of services and expect the agency help the, in a«.ay 
pother ways, somcho.v in the munner as it is done by Dutch* und • 
Swedish sis\er organizations. 

The contradiction of demands and supply results probably 
fro':, the fact that tile bureau, is functioning as a department 
of the book trade company. This is why the interests of the 
mother organization haveth-e decisive word in determining the 
development. policy. It is a f bfc t .piowever, that recently under 
the pressure of libraries, the circle , of services has widened. 
For libraries serving the national minorities the bureau or- 
ganized information on and acquisition of books published in 
the respectivt%lan;uugea abioad /in cooperation with the State 
lorkij Library/. Pro.n the beginning of this year the agency 
sells gramophone records, too, provided with catalogue cards 
/for the time b.ing entries are prepared in the Centre but it 
is planned that V, U v.ork will be taken over by the St^te 0or T 
kij Liorar,/. Text year it:, services will include visual docJ- 
ronts, too*, /here th'. pi of ession.-l base *ill be- provide' oy the 
rational Centre fox Sducaticfu Technology/. 1 It produces -.ire 
and more pi JKY/* A - -terial an' .is.,.3 iJ i..^o 
ices, too, as e.g. to sell* different equipments andMools, to 
tike care of acquis tionin -Jin seoo-.d-hand bookshops on oehalf 
of libraries. It is for the future to decide whether such a dev 
lopment is feasible within the existing organizational framewor 
or it mu,t be' considered t, establish an iniepe:'c .t licrary 
bureau. . 
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STANDARDS, OBJECTIVES AMD GUIDELINES PCM f SCHOOL LIBRARIES- 

I was asked originally to talk about standards for school li-braries. I 
asked for thf^ subject to bo broadened as the title, suggest**, for reason^ 
which will soon become obvious, I intend to talk in a general way a^out 
the relevance and use of these aids, not' about what they should say. This 
paper therefore is about some simple tools' which we can devise to help us 
to benefit from past ''experience when we confront similar but inevitably 
different problems in our own work. 

The first half of the paper will discuss these questions in general 
terms; the second will relate them particularly to library services in ' 
schools. It will be sensible to begin by defining and distinguishing 

4 

the terms in my title. 

Anyone who reads a paper to this congress is required to supply a copy 
typed on A4 paper, and if you look around you will find that papers 
received from all ov|5r f che world measure 210nm. by 297mm, This is a 
standard size, necessary here, as the instructions point out, to facilitat 
duplication and because papers from these various sources will eventually 
be brought together in the private files of librarians attending the 
congress. The thread of a bolt, the distance apart of railway lin'es, 
the proportions in which the ingredients are mixed in certain drugs, 
must also conform precisely to certain standards of measurement if the 
bolt, or the railway track, or the drug is to meet efficiently the 
requirements of its users. A standard is a standard is a standard. There . 
can be no variation from it, I may as well say now that the only elements 
in the management of library services to which it ^seems to me the 
discipline of standards is appropriate are cataloguing and indexing, 
which require the strict observance of a code cf rules if chaos, is to 
be avoided, 

*. 

Guidelines are quite a different natter. If I stop you in the street 
and ask the way to the 'university or to the public library you will give 
me certain directions which will enable ne to reach my destination - or 
Met us assume so, since you are a librarian. But there may be other routes. 
If I go on to ask how long it will take me to get there, you nay say about 
ten mirtutes, or abcut half-ar.-hour. All of these are approximations or, 
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guidelines , based on your own past experience and perhaps on your 
assessment of my capabilities. If I follow your Guidelines precisely 
they will at best enable me to "repeat an experience and a level of 
performance which you have achieved in the past. But tiy circttristances 
may be very different. I may like to walk more quickly oJJpiore slowly; 
the wind may be stronger or (the s\u) hotter than you ha^ been accustomed 
to; or I may prefer to wamder of l/ looking in shops on the way 1 . You cannot 
forecast these things, and when/we take advice in the form of guidelines 
ve must recognize its limitations and be prepared to modify it to take 
^tfjcount of the different circumstances in which we ourselves aife operating 

Standards and guidelines are both based on the experience of the past; 

objectives look to the future.! 'Management by objectives 1 is familiar as 

a philosophy - rather than a technique - for running a living organization 

such as a library. It asks first, where are we going?; and only then, how 

are ve to get there? What axe our resources? What are our priorities? 

If b organizations of a particular kind - such as public libraries or school 

1R . could be assured to sharp the say.e objectives-. 

libraries -^trus would oe a sterile game in wnicn we all asked ourselves 

the same questions and produced the same answers. But it is only in a supe 

ficial sense that libraries of any one kind do share the same objectives. ' 

If we define objectives in sufficiently broad terms - as* for example in 

the School library Media Service Manifesto - then everyone can indeed 

subscribe to them. But the concept of management by objectives has taught 

to ask two further vital questions: how does the community served by this 

institution differ from the communities served by other broadly sirilar 

institutions? And how, therefore, should the service given by this 

institution differ frorr, the service given' by those other broadly similar 

institutions? Within a general statement of common objectives, such as 

the^ School Library Media Service Manifesto, what must be our own goals? 

How must priorities and emphases differ? 

It is unfortunate that, in spite of what I have said already about the 
email relevance of standards to librarianship, ve have used the term 
freely enough in the -past, usually imprecisely (librarians really should 
use words more carefully) and often, most regj^tably, in regard to levels 
of provision. I am sure you will remember that in 1 956-58 the Public 
Libraries Section of I FLA published .a -draft of "the basic minimum standard 
for an effective public library service".* This was an unwise use of the 
word standard 3 1 as I have tried to show; but even more unwise was the 
use of the term minimun standards , implying that these were not really 



standards at all and that it would l>o better if they were exceeded; 
and anyway , -wej-all know that iriniir.a noon become nonn3, and before long" 
^ are widely regarded -as maxima. - 4* 

Fortunately, common-sense keeps breaking .through, and a trend from standards 
to guidelines is well established. In the United Kingdom, the Library 
Association published in 1970 ^School Library Resource Centres: Recomnended 
Standards for Policy and Provision'; but this was superseded in 1977 by 
♦Library Resource Provision in Schools: Guidelines and Recommendations'. In 
the Library Association's current annual report you will read that n the 
Working Party on Standards for Prison Libraries had produced a consultative 
document , 'Guidelines for Library Provision in Prison Department Establish- 
ments 1 I The terminology has become ine^cwa^ly confused. 

.When I FLA came to revise its 1956-58 draft standards in 1 973 it tried to 

have it both ways. The title 'Standards for Public Libraries 1 was retained, 

but the preamble said *. . • these standards should be accepted as guidelines". 

You will perceive that there were divided opinions Within the working partyj 

Needless to say, the Section of School Libraries is beyond 
reproach in this natter. The corresponding publication, in which you have been 
associated with UNESCO is called unashamedly, 'Guidelines for the Planning 
and Organization of School Libraiy Media Centre^ 1 . I hope that unless we 
are really talking about, standards - which crust be observed precisely,, no 
more, no lesB - we shall all nake proper use of this word in the future. 

I have made it clear, I a^n sure, that I find tfte concept of standards 
generally inapplicable to the library scene. There can only be standard 
solutions to standard problems, and in libraries in ^gener^l and school 
libraries in particular ve ,are operating in a wide ran^e of different 
circumstances, mostly outside our own control, which demand an individual, 
flexible approach. I wholly support, therefore, tne identification of 
clear objectives and coals, and the fornrulation of guidelines to assist 
in achieving then. Fror. this point on I will concentrate on the case of 
school libraries, starting froa the* Draft Scnool Library Media Service 
Manif estd. 

^^^Clhis is a statement of thf? *broad objectives of school librar/es to which 
it seems likely that all liLr^ri.uin :osnonsib]p for c a :h '^o^vin j3 would 
nubueribp. li identifier to^r rain objectives: 
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• 1. To give continuing support to the teaching and learning programme 
and provide impetus to educational change. 

2. To ensure maxiinum access to the widest possible range of' resources 
and services. ^ 
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3. To equip students with the basic skills to obtain and use a wide 
range of resources and services. - 4f 

4» lead them towards a lifetime use of libraries for recreation, 
information and continuing education. j 

Although we might all agree that those are proper objectives for any * 
, school library, they mist be interpreted within each school to suit its 
own circumstances. Remember too,, that whenever a library is part of 
a larger institution, its specific objectives or goals may be influenced 
by librarians, but are seldom determined by them. The providing or 
governing authority, and the needs and wishes of the users - in school 
libraries represented by the teachers - play a large part in deciding 
the Goals which the library will seek to achieve, and it seems to me 
right that this should be so. The goals of the school library must be , 
consistent with the goals of ' the school. Some schools, for example, 
favour •discovery' methods of learning in which children need to be 
free to explore a wi^e range of information sources; others still rely 
on more traditional teaching methods. There is little point in developing 
a library media centre to meet one kind of demand if the teachers generate 
another. 

How then does a school librarian translate the four part manifesto into 
a policy and a programme for school library provision and development? 
/ 1 suggest that there are two stages to this process. 

Firstly^ the broad objectives described in the manifesto must be 
expressed N *s_oore precise goals, relevant to a particular school, 
its educational jnethods, its state of development and the resources available 
Jf^he lib^orj^s really going "to .give continuing support to the teaching 
and learning programme" - and we all agree that it must - the librarian 
must first become familiar with that programme, with the needs of 
individual classes and courses, and with the ability of the teachers to 
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w be helped* If teachers have not been accusto'^d to exploiting library 
resources* the librarian may have* to give particular heed to the» 
second part of the. first of the sug^'sted objectives, and seek "to 
provide impetus to educational chance", (One techAiquk which I know 
has been found effective is to give favourable treatment to a particularly^ 
receptive teacher, who will help to aroube the interest and^ envy of the 
resti) 

The second objective, "to ensure noximum access to the widest possible 
range of resources and services" requires nore than the provision of 
that wide ranged There is no roint-in keeping the library open far eight 
hours a day it the school^prograrri^e and philosophy do not enable the 
children to come in, More "inpetusHttf educational change* rtay be needed 4 
here! 



o 

The librarian ilone c#$iot "ecvip students with tne basic skills to 

obtain and /Use resources 1 ', or lead then towards a lifetime use of 

libraries: here also it is necessary to convince the teachers that this 

9 

should be among- their ob^ctives. 

The first step, then-, is to relate the objectives in the manifesto to 
the circumstances' o-f the -^school,; the^ second is to decide how far the 
library can hope to cove towards achieving defined goals within a 
measurable period of time, perhaps a year* 

Only then when we know where we are going, Can we make sensible use of 
guidelines - a do-it-yourself handbook containing suggestions as to 
how to get there. The only difference between the guidelines with 
which we are becoming familiar and any other practical handbook is 
often the amount of research which has preceded their publication and 
the respect which we are prepared to accord to the colleague or t})Q 
organization which has produced them., But it is important to remind 
ourselves that guidelines are always based on soneone else's experience, 
in circumstances which can never be identical to our ovn» All that they 
can tell us is the methods and the' levels of provision which have been 
. found^ge/le rally appropriate ,in broadly similar situations* They are - 
not a rule of thirnb. foe •Guidelines fcr the Flaming «*nd Organization • 
of School Library Nedia Centres 1 which -ranees I^v/erne Carroll and Patricia 
Beilkc have prepared for UKKSCO provide an excellent example. Th^ir ^ 
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declared purpose is to suggest goals, directions of development, 
and methods of procedure. I would like to' quote two key passages 
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"The programmes of the library media centfce should be a vital r 
part of the instructional programme of any school. The linking of 
human resources and technology in the programmes' • • • enables 
the teacher t& interact with the student* in a manner emphasizing 
learning rather than teaching. ' • # # A programme is defined as 
all those activities emerging from and stimulated by' the school library 
media centre and involving the use of media by students and teachers. # 
The school library media centre and its programmes should change 
continually to meet new demands ahd needs in the communication of 
facts,, ideas and concepts*" 

"A school library media centre should be develop^ through cooperative 
planning # # #># In all instances the planning and development 7 * of a 
school library media centre should be adapted to the local situation. 
Whenever possible the processes of cooperative planning should 
include the development of one or more advisory committees of 
administrators > teachers and users which will meet with the school d 
library media specialist. The deliberations of these advisory committees 
provide guidance for the following: 

i. development of written goals and objectives; 

ii. determination of priorities among the goals and objectives* 

^ iii # determination of procedures for meeting the goals and 
objectives* ' 

* - 

iv. continuing evaluation summarized at Regular intervals to 
determine the extent to' which the goals and objectives 
are being fulfilled* 'W 



I have quoted from these guidelines in support of my own thesis; hut it will 
be apparent to you tW it is really my paper which is supporting the 
Carroll/Beilke guidelines. I suppose that its greatest value this morning 
will be to focus attention more firmly on those guidelines and their / 
relationship to the manifesto. - 

In regard to the last quotation, let me just add that it must be a 
common experience' of school librarians that a committee 'such as the 
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'none proposed is- likely to be more than advisory The school librarian 
can certainly develop the library in advance of^the needs of the school; 
that is how progress wj^jL be made. But I have suggested already that it 
i^difficult to tfove too far in advance of the level of service which ' * ' 
the school itself recognizes as necessary. 

My final point is that needs vary not only from plape to place but' also 
with the ftassace of time, and objectives (perhaps) and. guidelines (certainly) 
must be reviewed and revised accordingly. Tfte Carroll/Be ilke guidelines 
refer to the provision in the school "librae Eedia centre of computer 
terminals to provide access to remotely stored information. This nay 
seem an unrealistic ^tal in many places, but such provision must surely 
become commonplace in school library media centres within a very few years. 
Those who recogrize that the role of the school library - indeed of any 
library - is tc assist in all aspects of the teaching-learning process, 
must surely believe also that a fundamental pur^po^e of education is^o teach ^ 
people to use libraries: or - to express ^e point more generally - to give 
them the skills by which they may gain access to and make use of the inform- l/ 
t ation of all kinds which they -will need throughout \heir lives. As the world 
bepofte3 more complex the n^od for these skills increases rapidly. The ability 
to handle information will be second only to literacy itself as a. basic teohnique 
for survival il> the 21st century. One of the objectives of school' librarians 
should perhaps be to get this message across to the teachers. 4* 



THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN THIS PAPER ARE T&OSE OF THE AUTHOR, AND NOT 
NECESSARILY THOSE OF THE OFFICE OF ARTS AND LIBRARIES. 
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Prade union libraries at ui>R enterprises - tneir signifi- 
canc e io r the general public within the library system 

( Paper to be re. id within the Section on Puolic Libraries 
at tne IPLA Congress ir: Leipzig, 1J81) 




oiailar to enterprises in oti.er socialist countries DDR 
enterprises in industry, construction, transportation and 
other fields have trade union libraries at their disuosal* 
Their various services are available to both workers and 
employees and their fgunily uembers . 'Grants are made to these 
public libraries by the enterprises, "and the trade union 
branches of the enterprises may use them free of charge. 
The DDR Labour Law states "The trade union management organ- 
izes cultural-political activities, appoints the head as 
well aa *the staff- and decides on tne usage* of these insti- 
tutions 

At 633 DDR enterprises there are trade union libraries run 
by nrofessional fuiL-time staff with 176 branch libraries 
and 2, 531 lending stations at larger enterorises , and com- 
bined works^. In addition, tnere axe 1, 278 trade union li- 
braries mt smaller and. medium-sized enterprises run. by non- 
professional part- time staff. 

fa 

Altogether trade union libraries have more than n^ae million 
units available. In 1980 one itillion registered users were 
suoolied with 13»b million loans. 
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Book-Btock and loans in 19B0: in per cent 

stock loans 



belles-lettres l 34 52 

ohildren 1 a. literature 9 10 
scientific literature 

and non-fiction t 34 ' 34 

audiovisual material 3 4 

^ 

Registered>^sers were cooioosed of 14 per cent^ children, 
8 per cent young people (aged 14 to 1£) arid 78 per cent* 
adults* About 70 per cent of trie users were workers, employ- 
ees or apprentices emoloyed at enterprises with trade union 
libraries* * 

At enterprises with trade union libraries" run by profession- 
al full-tin^ staff every third employee is a registered 
user of a trade union library. On average ^here are four 
volumes per employee and fifteen loans per user. Every year 
about five million marks are spent for stock building* 

The planned development of library work at enterprises is 
integrated Anto the variorus activities of DDR trade' unions 
•executed in the interests of the working class in increas- 
ing the material and cultural living standard. Continuous 
qualification of the DDR population results from socialist 
education policy: 60 oer cent of our working t>eople com- 
pleted vocational training (Facharbeit£r and Meister) and 
18 per cent university or college, education. 
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Full-time libririann of trnde union libraries are officials 
oi' zhe trade union branch of the enterprise having corapl-eted 
professional training. Moat' of their readers regard then 
as "colleagues" since they are employed at the same enter- 
prise. A trade union librarian has a lot of partners at his 
enterprise. The vocational training school of the enterprise 
is interested in its apprentices being made familiar witfc 
the library at the beginning of the first training year. In 
co-operation with the teachers of adult education librarians 
decide on books which have to be made available -for those 
workers who want to complete vocational training in addition 
to their jobs or want to taKe correspondence courses at 
para-professional schools (Fachschulen) or universities,. 
Moreover, there is close co-operation with tne club or cul- 
tural centre of the enterprise ranging from social events, 
lectures py autnors aiu literary discussions to nrovisian 
of support to Various community frouns such as the 'Zirkel 
3chreibender Arbeiter' Circle of -writing workers), the 
walkers' theater or other groups of wording oeonle having 
^articular hobbies ftTXTin^ leisur e-ti: ie . All oerr>on3 con- 
cerned within trade ur.Lu.i trou-os and works collectives, 
co ujiunity or folk art groups are informed on library acti- 
vities $y house journals internal raoio. 

Most important partners: traae u r iion groups and collectives 

i 

Phe trade union group is t-.e 3^1^e3t ur.i€ of the trade 

inion brancn of kn enterprise. In f,ereral it- is coraoosed of 

4 
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the' tr^e unionists of a works collective, i^e. workers, 
emploefcs, technologists, engineers or scientists daily co- 
operating within the working process. The trade union group ^ 
elects its sjaop steward and usually four additional officials 
responsible for cultural arrangements, sports events, work- 
ers 1 safety and «eocial insurant affairs. These relatively 
small groups, being usually composed of twenty to fourty 
members c^iscuss on monthly, quarterly or annual scope of 
duties* Within these groups the members give their v/ews to 
cultural, economic and. political problems. A great number 
of these collectives discuss and decide 'on- their Objectives 
in order to be awarded n 7ollektive der sozialistischen Ar- 
beit" (Collective of socialist work) . They are highly effi- 
cient within the production process and deepen their politi- 
cal and subject fcnowlegde. They exploit the services offered 
by cultural centres to make better use of their leisure- 
time, to organize coijLectiv^ and individual events and con- 
tribute to promoting social life, sports and recreation. On 
the basis of their members' interests and needs many trade 
union groups decide on annual cultural and education pro- 
grammes of their own# » * 

The specific services of trade ur/ion libraries result from 
the'se various activities. 5 Libraries, clubs and other cul- 
tural centres of enterprises ap£ residential districts offer 
"cultural proposals" to the ttrade union groups which may be 
' taken into consideration irydrawinE up cultural and educa- 
tion progra^esT^r?^^ /lbrrrv inforwf: the officials of 
the tradfe union grounsr»A)ns io + e for culture whi.cn books 
may be discussedr, which authors may be invited, which rso- 
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ords, slide series and O/ther materials may be available in 
order to consider important social events within th^ collect- 
ive • 



A great number of trade union groups talce part in literary 1 
arrangements in the library, especially in literary dis- 
cussions ♦ In this connection the library becpmes in various 
respect a "centre of making contact", not only workers make 
cantact with literature, readers with authors but the mem- 
bers of the collectives £Lso with one another getting to 
know themselves from an entirely different angle* 

During such discussions proposals will be submitted concern- 
ing DDR writers who should be awarded the Kunstpreis des 
Preien Deutschen Gewerkschaf tsbundes (Art Prize of the Ftee 
German Trade Union Federation) . By mean3 of the Art Prize 
the Free German Trade Union Federation (FVGB) proniotes social- 
ist works of literature, fine arts and music representing 
work, struggle and life of the DDR pe9ple. The Presidium ,of 
the ?DGB awards the Art Prize every year. Ten thousai^fe of 
working people will oe included in diecussiorB preceding the 
award . Among offers trade union groups, trade union manage- 
ments and executives, meetings of working people in clubs 
and libraries are entitled to submit their proposals. The 
discussions concerning the Art Prize of the Free German 
[Trade Union Federation contrioute to deepen the relations 
of the working class to art and culture and to develop close 
relations of the workers with writers and artists. For many 
year3 a lot of trade union groups have established close 
contact with authors and composers, actors and painters, etc 



r . . t. . 
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But co-operation between trade union libraries and trade 
union groups does not cover collective literary activities 
only. If the trade union official responsible for culture 
xlravs up the annual cultural and education programme he 
should take ^fehe individual interests of the members into 
-account. The collective use of a library by visiting the -v 
library -itself, exhibitions or literary arrangements servesX 
its purpose then, if it contributes to developing reading / 
need and assisting study activities. And booXs read by in- 
dividual members "of the group ^ay b« the b a si3 of soecial . 
topics for conversation interesting for the whole collective. 

I 

Fifteen-or twenty years ago it was rather difficult for li- 
brarians to involve an adequate number of participants in 
literary or musical arrangements, authors' lectures or li- 
terary discussions. But times have been completely changing. 
Today the requests of trade union groups and collectives for 
taking part in such events have been increasing to such an 
extent that librarians doing everytning by themselves were 
not able to meet all the demands. The librarians are assist- 
ed by voluntary trade union officials 'who organize independ- 
ently arrangements by means of Horary material and accord- 
ing to the advice and' recommendations of librarians, who 
make records, audio- tapes and cassettes as well as other 
material available thus contributing to a higher efficiency 
of libraries. 

In 1960 about >CC trade union libraries had 2 r ':5,b}C audio- 
visual materials at their disposal and registered 569,8(0 
loans. This part of library work, which has developed during 

» 



the last decade, is still 'capable of improvement. By means 
of these media and by paying attention to the developing 
literary interests of 4he' wording people the trade union li- 
brary -will become an information centre for particularly 
interested propagandists of literature of the trade union 
groups of the enterprises who will be able to work independ- 
ently thus giving support to the librarian who in turn will 
-be able to assist those groups and collectives asking for 
individual aid. 

When making social science and natural 3cience and technolo- 
^gy literature accessible co-operation with part-time staff 
having subjeot kno wlegde*%nd practical experience has 'proved 
successful . 1 » 

The status of trade union libraries within DDR llbrarier.3hlo 

There is various fruitful co-operation between trade union 
libraries and other branches of the LOR libr arianship. Co- 
operation with science-technology libraries of enterprises 
and general state^ libraries of residential districts plays 
an important role. Enterprises with research depar tmentsX""^ 
have science-technology lioraries at' their disposal, TJ^ese 
special libraries are associated to the science^tecl^ology 
information and documentation system* Although science- 
technology libraries at enterprises and trade, union librar- 
ies have to realize specific tasks they have coinmon 5 similar- 
ities being the basis of library co-operation. At- socialist 
enterprises scientific-tftchr.ological progre33 is' not the 
concern of a small- j^oup of engineers and members of the 



/ 
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managing board only but of all organised workers and enploy- 
ees. This has been proved again and again by innovations 
made by millions of workers every year and contributing to 
reduce costs of labour afi^ material as well as to guarantee 
quality and efficiency of production. 

A great number of innovators belong to socialist wtfrking and 
.research groups being cocmosed of workers, engineers, scien- 
tists and economists who solve scientific-technological 
problems by co-operating closely. By providing library serv- 
ice to these groups and individual innovators the number qf 
users of efficient science- technology libraries at enter- 
prises was increasing during the last ten to twenty years. 
At the same time the close co-operation between trade union 
libraries and trade union groups and collectives had .a 
favourable effect on stock building and the use of social 
science and natural science and technology holdings • There 
have to be provided vario\^ library services for millions o£ 
workers> and employees in order to enable them to take part 
in co-operation, planning and management in every field of 
social life under socialism. Based upon its comprehensive 
general holdings, ,its means and methods and its co-operation 
with the trade unio rebranch of the enterprise the trade 
union library is able to guarantee the enorinous -circulation 
of that scientific literature which is of current signifi- 
"cance for hundreds or thousands of employees of the respect- 
ive enterprise. Therefore do-operation between the trade 
union library and the science-technology library of an enter 
prise will play an ever-increasing part. It is one of th$ 
main concerns to co-ordinate* coiffinuously stock building 
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and distribution of holdings as well as to organize joint 
exhibitions and events ir order to propagate relevant 
scientific Literature. 

Traditionally co-operation between trade union libraries 
and public libraries have developed to a high degree. In 
this respect functions and spheres of activity cannot be 
defined schematically* In general trade union libraries 
established at cultural centres of enterprises provide 
service to the inhabitants of their respective residential 
districts as well while many city libraries make services 
available for saiall and medium- si zed enterprises within 
their spheres of activity by irfeans of lending stations. 

Co-operation is based upon an agreement signed by the Minis- 
try of Culture and the Executive of the Free German Trade 
Union Federation. ^ The agreement includes co7operation on 
every level - from the central to the local one. Though 
there are differences resulting from the specifics of their 
spheres of activity homogeneity of their tasks and methods 
is basically guaranteed. The professional staff of trade 
union ^libraries and of public libraries is trained at the 
same educational institutions. Principles and means for 
stock building &nd information on the stock are similar to 
both library branches • The libraries apply the same printed 
cards and classification in order to compile catalogues and 
arrange their open access holdings-* The Zentralbibliothek 
der Gewerkschaf ten beira Bundesvoratand des FDGB (Central 
Library of the Executive of the OG3) is responsible for 
methodical instruction of trade union libraries It serves 
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as methodical centre and closely co-operates with the Zen- 
tralinstitut fur Ribliotketcsvesen and other central • gov en- 
ment institutions • 

The Zentralbiblio thek der Gev-erlc schaf ten was fouMed as 
scientific special library of the Executive of ffe VTCB in 
1949. At present it has 150,000 volumes ^V^fKjtJv, most of 
them were parts of the holdings of tne Verbandsbiblio theken 
der Freien Gewerkschaf ten Deutschlands (Libraries of the 
Free Trade Unions of Germany) dissolved by the fascists in 
1933. The Zentralbibliothek der Gewerkschaf ten i! linked 
with the Zentralarchiv der Gewerkschaf ten (-Central Trade 
Union Archives) of the FDGB. It serves as both general 
research library and information centre for the central 
bodies of industrial trade unions and trade unions . As a 
methodical centre it analyzes activities of DPR enterprises 
experiences of Soviet trade union^libraries and' of librarie 
of other socialist countries and contrioutes to preparing 
management decisions on the planned development of trade 
unions libraries. It exerts influence on ' the advanced educa- 
tion of trade union librarians by means of trailing courses 
instruction materials and meetings. / 
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Prooeeding irom the profile of the i'uhlic libraries in the 



GDd f which has, basically, been established'' b,y the* Library Regu- , 

latibn, its Fifth Executive Order and the concomitant directives, 

a mobile library is a< public library *just like any other publio 

library which -operates^on a full-time basis* In 1 its ooncrete 

pohrposfe it functions as' a library-type of a special kind which 

distinguished itself by its mobility and therefrom originating 

speoifio methods of operation and theVeby from a stationary li- 
* 

brar^. 

The mobile library constitutes the highest form of mobile 
book-catering by libraries. It ls> not simply a book-carding vehlole 
but a library on wheels. By its gjialfTative and quantitative vo- 
lume of stocks, by the organization o£ its contents, its availa- 
bllity and possibilities of its use it meets, to a great extent, 
any demands' as those made on equally l;a*ge stationary libraries. 
Yet the mobile llbrary^has, in oomparison with the stationary 



library, in certain fields only a limited effectiveness. Thus 
the mobile library' can, e.g., as a pule, sta^ open only once a 



week and only for a short time at a fixed place. It is not at 
or only to a limited extent, able to carry out certain forms of 
literary-propagandist activities, preponderantly exhibiting and 
performing /.ork.^or technical reasons (repairs of the vehicle 
and. any accidents) a temporary interruption of the use of the 
robilc library cannot be avoided. These limitations and v stoppages 
of the v: ; ork with mobile libraries cannot, as a matter of principle, 
b£ excluded even by the use of material means. 
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Under these circumstances the mobile library must be regarded 

as part of the overall Casks of public libraries which consists 

of ,the fact that "librarian catering must be assured for the 'whole 
2) 

cojntry". J This^objective fcannot be achieved unless the library 
looik foi^fed finds the r direct contact to its potential users 
above all wherever people live and work* It must, in this context, 
take the experience to heart ^J:hut quite a considerable section 
of the population avail themselves of the library only If it is 
located in the immediate vioinity of the dwelling or working place 
and Uteri be reached without a major effort. If the get-together 
between the people and the library is the objective everywhere, 
one cannot one-sidedly expect that only the people visit the li- 
brary but that, equally, the library^is o$ftged tja go to the 
people. For such purpose the mobile library- is a v^ry practicable 
instrument. 



There exist, in principle, two aspects for the use of mobile 
libraries which - like in other countries - in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, too', have exercised a major "Influence in deciding 
for* the -ff^llcatlon of that type of library: 

- A more or less dense network of stationary libraries in the 
urban and rural areas manifests, when analysing their effective- 
ness, that it is not possible to cover all, "white spots" in 

the scenery of libraries by means of stationary libraries. 

- There exist intensely populated areas frequently only limited 
possibilities to cater immediately for new residential dis- 
stricts by means of stationary libraries so that the mobile 
library does a good service, as precursor of a stationary li- 
brary, at leos* lor a short time (the length of which unfortu- 

* nately* cannot be fixed in t*uch case). 

• - - - 43 
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Vnc problem: MoWle library yes or no? poses a question both 
Tor Cujntries with a developed library system and lor developing 
countries with their shortage oi' public libraries, since "white 
spots 1 ' exist in both cases there as well as, there and for new or 
even traditional residential districts stationary libraries are* 
planned but not yet operating. 

*0f great importance for answering the question regarding the 
use l^f mobile libraries is,' and as it seems, to an increasing 
extent, economic ast^^^s 'concerning Investment and running costs# 
All the comparisons made by us between mobile and stationary li- t t 
braries are not ^^^eptable unless the starting point Is the 
people's claim to a basic catering with literaturg by the libraries, 
in this context the demand is for a minimum' stock of books, perio- 
dicals and audio-visual materials which, in its qualitative compo- 
sition corresponds to what is* required for the promotion of general 
knowledge, for meeting their requirements for entertainment and * 
the shaping of leisure time throygh literature in the libraries. 
Whel taking, this demand as. a standard, a mobile... library serves * 

better t^p purple arid is more economical than stationary lib^a^- 

* f 

♦ i 

ries v.hich would htve to be, established with the sane qualitative 
profile of holdings and equal possibilities of access at the stop- 
ping places. 1 - 

In Jth& GDR we proceed from the satisfaction oi such a demand 
Lot naklng available and mediating literature from a therefore 
necessary ^tock of between 6,000 and 7>000books, pe ri oci aals; 
records etc. which every library should possess in a certain com- 
position. It is desirable that t-very u-er of : ibr< r 1 ul> , "i rr-uL pec- 
«r 

tivu oi Whether he liver, in l * l cunccn i rat cd re:>l /.e:: t iai ^re:;3 
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® f large towns, on I he oj-tsUrt:; cr to^ns .zA 
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lages, such a rar^e of. books snould, if possible, hhv t available * 
' % such a range or materials. Vhis theoretical ano calculable siae- 

i 

of the decree ol catering cannot, either in our country nor else- 

where, be satisfied everywhere, Lven under the best economic con- 
. 9 

c'itions the stationing of such largtf stocks in small communities 
-end sparseiv populated built-up areas on the outskirts of larger 
towns becomes nonsensical. For example, in the GDR 44 per cent of 
the villages have fev.e^than 5oo inhabitants anu another f'O per 

cent of the rural villages and towns, fewer than 5,000 inhabitants. 

/ 

By way of the developing of efficient library networks with 
centres which by mtans v of mobile exchange holdings organiaet*the 
range of titles in the small, furthermore half-time catered for li- 
braries in the- countryside and in the library branches of the towns', 

o 

a generally improved catering service of the inhabitants of smal- 
ler settlements with literature from libraries. has been accomplish- 
ed. A/hat has, however remained is a limited and onlj relatively 
short-time range of certain titles and/or the neec^ to obtain the 
literature 1$ demand £rom the network centre way of a courrier 
service or through mailing and advice £iven to users by non-pro- 
fessional cooper, tors. . \ 

These difficult ies in catering for people living in the small 
settlements or living areas can be solved by the'use of mobile 

libraries, albeit not completely, but to a considerable ex-tent. 

« 

A perpetual stock of between 2,0u0 and 4,yOU titles in the noMle 
library, its extension or chanje as well as the possibility of 
a fast av> liability (^literature in demand from the depot of 
the mobile libraries amounts to a far-reaching raising of the 
level of provic-i the people b;> the. libra ric^jfn rural or sp«rsoly 
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peculated ruro^The^s to *hut oi stationary libraries In 

oucont ra*ed urban densely populated areas. The -iore conprehensive 

lists of titles are aided by the -..oi k 'performed by full-time 

employed v*e*il-vertcd librarians mea/hs a decisive rise in the 

l - 

level of^the catering fior users., • 

By waj of analyses and values gained through experience v*e 
h^ve been able to ascertain an optimum for ^the catering for inha- 
bitants of urban resident/ia^l^ by branch libraries v.nich 
applies to the users as well ^ to the libraries . Effectively * 
operating branch libraries, ALich "offer the required range of ^ 
literature and the necess^r^ other services are possible' only 
from the size of residential area between 7, COO and F,0UG lnha- 

l. 

titants and stocks ranging between 10,000 and 12,C0€ volumes. This 
leads, theoretically speaking, to a v.ide area for noblle libra- 
ries in urban resit ential districts, since, cv'.lng to the ,struc- 
f u:ral .se^tlunent in numerous cases s^ail and vesrj small residen-' 
tial areas below 3,000 inhabitants exist, frequently the establish- 
Ing o. stationary libraries In small resident xa* are^s receives* 
preference and people either demand, *lthcut giving the matter 
a great ceal ! of thought or consideration, a more then average . 
catering service or the put up^*itn a qualitatively lo.v choice- 
by reducing the number of titles. One reason for that night be* 
found in the fact that the running of a mobile li^ary makes high 

demands on the management of the librarv centre of an urban or 
* * 

rural area and brings about more strenuous v.orking condxtL ens 

for the staff of the mobile libraries than in stationary libraries. 

The motile libraries have in the .;Dit a tradition based on 
t »»j 1 1 :.o. tiefj Ahen, aprrt ir ~. !. ,:.:c , uii\* f a. oio sp^drvyor^ in 
^e^.«. *w$n r-./t' j r tie ^lC' r . «^7, l;res^er cr.riMr.tc 
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that tradition, Lt iirst, just as subsequently in Berlin <.nd 
i-eipzlg, as tram library, tjien as truck-library; the vehicles 
did not operate as pi^lic libraries but as enterprise of trade 
union libraries of the municipal transport enterprises, a tra- 
dition which have continued to the present in Berlin and Leipzig 
too. All those mobile libraries of the first decade after the 
w^r used small vehicles and were organized as f older-libraries 
'which meant ihat the overwhelming number of users had to wait out- v. 
side the vahiclc and were exposed to bad weather conditions. 

Durln^the 'sixfles In thr GDK discussions were held pro and 
contra mobile libraries. Such discussions covered all possible 
arguments for tnd against but ended by way of practical examples 
in an albeit- difiertnt iated af f irmat icn# 

A special , aspect cf that discussion was the problem of usin e 
such mobile libraries in the countr^lre. The atocve-nent ic ned 
limits to the eficCtivcness of mobile libraries in . e r.eral *er e 
supplemented Ij, the prociem, that through the elimination of *he 
local stationery, villa d e library wMch was operated cn a part- 
time basis, iii villages a cultural centre of attraction uisatoears . 
even if a village library accomodated on a bookshelf cannot easily 
do justice to the demands of a cultural centre. 

The pecularijt ies of working with mobile libraries in rural 
areas are still occupying the minds of the librarians, and that 
for numerous reasons, as is shown bjy the experiments with the 
so-called mobile libraries without an engine (adapted construction- 
site trailer^whlch are moved, if required, by tractors. 

Since the 'seventies mobile libraries have, in l&r^e numbers, 
been used in the'Gl^K; their Aorklnj; results show a positive 

47 
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balance sheet. In 1973 as man,) as 24 mobile libraries were 5 in j 
use fclthln the scheme of public state libraries out of which 15 
operated in urban settlements and 9 in the countryside. 16 out 
of the 24 mobile libraries were semitrailers , 2^ans and 6 trailers 
without an engine, uver and beyond several factories have equipped 
the4r trade union libraries witn r.obile libraries. There too se- 
mltrailers and trailers are-in use. 

The pobile libraries used in the .GBR comprise three casic 
types: * 

- semitrailers rslth a tractor, 

- van 

i 

* j 

- trailer witkout an ermine. 

'the sei itrai-er !,as beer* ceve^sped on *„he 5asi, c o: an e>:ist- 
ir.£ chassis and a ~t,:> body especially declined for tne pjrposes 
of _ mobile library fvuthcut side— wi t.c.oas ann a limited number , of 
ccors). As to the other t*o basic types (van or trailer; they are 
ocr.pt at icr.o of 
vsMj; are us?a as 

s i * h s . * 

In accordance /.it:: its t ecr ni ca J c ii i t i - s the i le.c'. of 
appxic^t ion vary ior the individual tyoes of vehicles. V:.e semi- 
trailer is used mainly in urban districts, /.hereas the trailer 
is driver, eyci ;sive~y in rural areas ana tne van sa;; b^ ! ;sed in 
urban as -*rll as in rural area#. 




Che *tr i:er, \.hi:\ is usea- in *r,e .rb.i, io lG,BGu tr.m 1 on L and 
:',;>U0 Tm \ice. .he internal height is 2,20u mm, in frcnt V/SOszn. 

v hcV/ s nc . .r.'":.', , neural ii ht cvp- s thro-,,-h p > ^opilMi^s 
-try; cisilay ^hco.^', cir*ilici.-i *.i'ht r ^mes ir>" Ji- 

*: r.i 9 ll 4 _htxnr* fixtures ^i-.L ar» : 'i. ' ui.i n 'U- :ooi. .no 
lp jpf'iier has c? mechf.nicv.j iy-opcr . t j-i in, i/,or. v'entil^ioa is 4g 
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done b.) the Jispxaj* ainc-ow and iurthurmore through hiabt heating. 

ihe vehicle 1j reated bj oil. In addition to that he«tin t ; a Current 

supply is retired in .*i/iter ana t'urinj longer ^tays at a sto^pin^ 

place lor li/htin^ cad heat in^ -^pur pos ^s^incc the .batteries do v 

not suffice for pernanent service. 

The trailers are dra\>n by various tractors with four-stroke 

Diesel engines the useful eifect of *hlch ran-^s between 125 and 

150 HP. Two- types are manufactured in Jthe GDR and one each in 

the CSSR and in Poland. 

For a s-ortNirae an ILnhUo-buS of 'type 266 with a four-stroke 

Diec-ei engine snd z. r trf r-rs-nce of 192 hP adapted to a rcbile 

.library has iJ^en oper. ting. 

•The bus was deliv- rea :roi the factory without an;> change c 
of the chassis ^nd the body, but Aitncut seats and *ith a ™,ctrl-T- 

prcfile on the roof of the bus at both length-sides for the fixing 
of the shelves; th^ .>inco<vs are irosted. _ 
The bus holes appr oximat el\ 3, CCD units including audio-visual 
materials. Its overall length is 10,970 ram, i"s width 2,50b asm, 
the inner nei.'ht 2,0^0 nn. In the rear there is over a length of 
2,080 nm a platfwm, 200 mm high so that on that spot the height 
is only 1',8£G nm. The natural li.hting takes place through front 
' and side wlndo'.s in the driver's cabin, through the rear window 
' and a clear-sight window next to the center door. Another door is 
situated next to the driver's cabin, for the driver and his mate 
to enter and to leave the bus. Both doors have two iin, s and 
are operated by air pressure, /or the users only the center door 
is aval lc bie . ^ 
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Trie :.r« 1 A cl*'l li lamination, orlrin?»li> lr.r ncescent -li~hts, 
' hcs h.cK changed to fluorescent 11. Mine fixtures and thereby 
strengthened. In order to 'ensure sufficient li^ht, tv,o additional 
oat -tries h^ve been inst?lled. 

* 7t.ntii€tlon is done by 3 traps in the roo., through the sioe- 
windovss in the driver's cabin and a Sliding inflow next to i^e 
centre dcor. 1 

The bus Is heated by hot -water heating system with a blower 
atU ched to the ceoirnp: systei of the enjme. 

-•or the steadying "of the bocks while * he h-,.: is ln r notion the 
s&~g principle has been applied :.s in tr.e :as-_ of a serf-trailer, 
n£-c*j, c. support running aion^ a rail ^iti.m the shexf-bctto^ 
* eav J r.n$ car. be fixed on any desired sp' ; t. Ihc colters are tilted 
v -y -Jt 1° to>--.rd >he bac<. 

The „se of a trailer without an en -ine i.as lzi experimental 

cru racier - or tue purposes of a mobile library. Tht- use o; that 

type oi vehicle is exclusively reberve£ for ruru areas ' nc nad 

been, devised in accordance *ith tie developing structure of. the 

vi^ia^e associations (voluntary 1 assoViati on of about 5 to 12 mde- 

/ 

percent co^Munlties. j Vhe trailer holer, acne 3,000 units inclusive 
of auuio-visuai materials, a length of 8,0jG r«3, a width of 
?, r >00'm,Ti and an inner neljht of 2,200 rnci. 

u'aturaL ii-ht comes in throa^h 2 wincowj the 3ide of t;:e 

« 

vehicle. Artificial illumination cones iron i.ucrecoent lamps; 
The van lias cne door. In order to inter through the door, a ladder 
Ait lour cteps must be faster.eu whic) vjet be removed helore the 
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\ • 

c>afe/;uord heat in, '.rtificiai Illumination a cunei.t s'jj-,JLj 

b rr:ust be available at tvi rj stopping point. Tractors arc jotu /.hi eh 
belong either to the Agricultural Cooperative Society or to the 
villages where the mobile % library operates. 

As a rule the mobile library stops within the village for a 
whole da^ and has locally iixed opening hours. Thelending work 
is done either b^ the librarian who has either been working oart- 
-time in the stationary village library or a librarian from the 
v central library vrtiich is responsible for the mobile library. 

Although for such a cooperator additional driving hours must be 
taken into account preference is given to the managing of a mo- 
bile library by a fuil-tlme employee. 

All the trailers used which had originally been used as living 
and resting quarters for bu ilding % v, orkers are equipped in a si- 
milar way as mobile libraries, but there exist differences as 
far as the interior equipment, i.e. the arrangement of the 
shelves, the desk etc. is concerned as well as the number of 
fluorescent lamps and the heating equipment, since the vans are, 
to a great extern, equipped libraries or villages in an auto- 
nomous mariner. '\ 

In .conclusion we may ooint out the special problem of the 
methods used for mobile libraries. The mobile library without an 
engine depends on the continual sbpport and understanding given 
by the village, the association of villages and the Agricultural 
Production Society which makes available the tractor for the 
transport of the trailer. Only rood cooperation can assist in 
sych an effort, but Is not f f ee x i\ram objective or even subjective 
influences. 
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A eecond problem consists in the fact that the at present 
use'd trailers will not £tand up the perpetual load of the books 
so that v>e face the decision to adapt a sturdier tf^pe of trailer 
for the purpose of mobile libraries* 

1) liefulation on the Tasks of the Library System in Shaping the • 
Advanced Social System of Socialism in the German DenKjcratic 
Hepubiio, of May 31-, 1968 (Bibliotheksverordnung-Hbrary Regu- 
lation) 

Fifth Executive Order for the library Order: Tasks, Operation 
and Structure of the Public libraries Subordinated to the 
Local Councils, 

In: liie Sibliotheksverordnun^: cer beutschen Demokrat ischen 
Hepubilk ynd nit ihr in en^en Zus' mmenhan^ stehende ile^elun^en 
f una Vereinb^runjen, 2nd revised edi t icn, ^Berl in 1978, pp. 7, 

32 and 38 

2) General Public -Libraries. A UNESCO Manifesto. In:, 
Standards fur Ailge^.eine Offentliche 3ibiiotheken, 
Berlin 1973, p. 13 
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